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PROGRESS IN INTERNATIONAL 


CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


RELATIONS' 


One of the human failings, shared by almost every 
person, is a certain pride in the ability to prophesy 
accurately, even on gloomy topics. Possibly, there- 
fore, by way of an introduction to this address you 
will pardon a short personal excursion of this char- 
In November, 1941, there was read before the 
annual meeting of this association a paper, which I 
had prepared but unfortunately was unable to present 
in person, entitled “Education and International Wel- 
fare.” In this address, sixteen days before Pearl 
Harbor, I stated: 


We are now apparently very close to war. Why? Not 
merely because we cannot do business with Hitler but 
because the totalitarian way of life, with its crucifixion 
of individual freedoms, its absurd doctrine of a master 
race, its worship of force, and its sneering rejection of 
democracy, is not our way. . . . I believe that, before this 
conflict is over, millions of individual Germans, French- 
men, Englishmen, Italians, Japanese, and Americans are 
going to have to learn their bitter lesson through the 
age-old method of painful suffering and sacrifice before 
they fully appreciate that they are citizens of the world 
with all the implications which pertain thereto. 


acter. 


So much for the prophecy. Toward the end of the 
address, I made the further statement: 


1An address before the Middle States Association of 
olleges and Secondary Schools, November 23, 1945. 
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It is to be remembered that we are looking forward to 
a democratic world. Back of every effort in democratic 
government, whether on a national or international basis, 
there must be an informed public opinion. . . . Therefore 
in the structure of the future world organization there 
will be no more important provision than that which deals 
with freedom of communication and the right of world 
citizens to education. In contrast with the shabby pro- 
vision made by the League of Nations for the Interna- 
tional Committee on Intellectual Cooperation during the 
twenty years of its existence, there must’ be a body com- 
parable in strength to the International Labor Organi- 
zation which will correlate the work of the numerous 
international educational, cultural, and scientific bodies, 
which will facilitate the extension of educational advan- 
tages to backward countries, and which will promote an 
understanding of world problems through all the agencies 
of education everywhere. 


Well, here we are six months from VE day and 
three months from VJ Day. Do we have a world 
organization? Are there provisions “in the structure 
of the future world organization” for a strong and 
adequate international educational, scientific, and eul- 
tural organization? And finally, do our leaders re- 
gard the provisions for international educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural co-operation as no less important 
than other measures and activities looking toward 
world peace and our own national security? 
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Obviously the answer to the first question is “Yes,” 
and I am not one who believes that, because of the 
atomic bomb or any other development, it is outdated 
before it gets under way. The one important thing 
to remember is that this time all the nations are in it 
or will be before long. So long as the large and 
strong nations stick together and talk things through, 
any imperfection or omission in the Charter of the 
United Nations can be corrected. Surely with tragic 
events so fresh in our memories the public opinion 
of the world will force our leaders to confer, and to 
agree. 

Fortunately, too, we ean give a resounding affirma- 
tive to the second question as to whether there is ade- 
quate provision in the world organization for interna- 
tional eCueational and cultural activities. Educators 
everywhere are familiar with the lamentable mistake 
made in the Covenant of the League of Nations in 
failing to recognize mutual understanding as the basis 
of world peace and in making no provision therein 
to bring it to pass. 

At San Francisco the State Department, as you 
know, invited 42 nongovernmental organizations to 
send consultants to advise with the American dele- 
gation. This experiment in public relations proved to 
be both reassuring and successful. The consultants 
representing the educational organizations determined 
if possible to secure a proper recognition of education 
in the Charter. The American delegation at first de- 
cided against it—presumably because of some indefi- 
nite fear that the bogey of international control of edu- 
cation might impede the acceptance of the Charter 
in the U. S. Senate. Later, after the consultants rep- 
resenting agriculture, business, and labor organiza- 
tions came to the support of the educational organi- 
zations, the American delegation reversed its previous 
position, whereupon by unanimous action education 
was put into the Charter in several important places, 
including the following statements : 

1. With a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: ... Solutions of international 
economie, social, health, and related problems; and inter- 
national cultural and educational co-operation. ... 

2. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and 
make recommendations for the purpose of: Promoting 
international co-operation in the economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, and health fields, and assisting in the 
realization of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 


religion. 

3. The Economie and Social Council may make or initi- 
ate studies and reports with respect to international eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related 
matters and may make recommendations with respect to 
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any such matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agencies 
concerned. 

4. One of the basic objectives of the international 
trusteeship system of the Charter reads as follows: ‘‘To 
promote the political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, 
and their progressive development toward self-government 
or independence. .. .’’ 


Thus we have in the basic international Charter a 
recognition of educational and cultural co-operation as 
fundamental to a just and permanent peace. Both 
the General Assembly and the Social and Economic 
Council, which constantly grew in stature as the San 
Francisco Conference proceeded, are the agencies of 
the United Nations charged with the responsibility of 
seeing that this objective is implemented. Moreover, 
in this manner education is associated with a host of 
other humanitarian objectives all of which will be 
stronger and more effective because of this association. 

While the San Franciseo Conference was in session, 
the House of Representatives, on May 22, and the 
Senate, on May 24, passed the Mundt and the Ful- 


bright and Taft resolutions, respectively, recognizing | 


that “the future peace and security of the American 
and all other peoples rest upon the achievement of 
mutual understanding among the peoples of the 
world,” and urging the participation of the United 
States government in the organization of a specialized 
international organization for educational and cultural 
affairs. 

Such an international conference was ealled by the 
British government in London at the beginning of this 
month. Happily, the conference has just completed its 
labors and the new international convention providing 
for educational, scientific, and cultural co-operation 
was signed by the representatives of 44 nations at the 
conference one week ago today. 

The full text of the London. agreement has just 
been made available. The name of the new organiza- 
tion is to be the “United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization.” It is to be located 
in Paris. Members of the United Nations are auto- 
matically given the right of membership in UNESCO, 
but other nations may be admitted under terms to be 
agreed on with the United Nations Organization. 

“The purpose of the Organization,” so the Charter 
declares, “is to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, and 
for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which 
are affirmed for the peoples of the world without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language, or religion by the 
Charter of the United Nations.” The new organiza- 
tion is specifically prohibited from engaging in activi- 
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ties “which are essentially within their [the member 
states] domestie jurisdiction.” 

The structure of the new international organization 
consists of a General Conference to which each mem- 
ber state shall appoint not more than five delegates 
who are to be seleeted by the respective governments 
after consultation with a national commission or with 
educational, scientific, and cultural bodies. Each dele- 
gation has one vote in the General Conference. 

In this connection it is interesting and important to 
point out that “Each member state shall make such 
arrangements as suit its particular conditions for the 
purpose of associating its principal bodies interested 
in edueational, scientific, and cultural matters with the 
work of the Organization, preferably by the formation 
of a National Commission broadly representative of 
the Government and such bodies.” This seems to me 
to be a very significant recognition of the important 
role which voluntary educational and related organi- 
zations play in the formulation and promotion of edu- 
cational poliey. I trust that with respect to this mat- 
ter the educational associations may be fully aware of 
and equal to their opportunity and responsibility. 

The constitution of the new international organiza- 
tion also provides for an executive board of 18 mem- 
bers to be elected by the General Conference for terms 
of three years and a Director-General with such staff 
as may be required. 

In pursuing its work, UNESCO may make arrange- 
ments to eo-operate with other specialized intergovern- 
mental organizations and may also consult and co- 
operate with nongovernmental international organiza- 
tions interested in matters of mutual concern. 

The UNESCO becomes a fact when 20 nations have 
ratified the provisions of the present international 
convention. In the meantime, an interim commission 
has been established to prepare business for the first 
meeting of the organization. Included in the agenda 
for this first meeting is the following specific instrue- 
tion: 

The [preparatory] commission shall appoint a special 
technical subcommittee to examine the problems relating 
to the educational, scientific, and cultural needs of the 
countries devastated by the war, having regard to the 
information already collected and the work being done by 
other international organizations, and to prepare as com- 
plete a conspectus as possible of the extent and nature 
of the problems for the information of the organization 
at its first conference. 


Confronting the educators of the United States, 
therefore, at the present time is the deep responsi- 
bility of seeing to it that the provisions of the new 
organization become speedily and favorably known to 
the people of the United States, including the mem- 
bers of the Senate, in order that this country may be 
one of the first of the 20 to ratify the convention. 
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Further, I am sure that we all ardently hope that 
Russia, although unrepresented at the London Confer- 
ence, may also become a member of the new inter- 
national organization promptly. 

The fact that Russia was not represented at the 
London Conference leads me to recall the third ques- 
tion I raised a short time ago: “Do our leaders re- 
gard the provisions for international educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural co-operation as no less important 
than other measures and activities looking toward 
world peace and our own national security?” Pre- 
sumably “Yes,” becauSe in the resolution quoted a few 
moments ago Congress has already recognized that 
“the future peace and security of the American and 
all other peoples rest upon the achievement of mutual 
understanding among the peoples of the world.” As- 
sistant Secretary Benton recently stated before a Con- 
gressional committee that “we in the United States 
have a new challenge—and a new and unprecedented 
opportunity—to exchange information, learning, and 
skill with the people of other countries, and thus not 
only to build a firmer foundation for our commerce 
but to provide that broad base of mutual understand- 
ing which makes for world peace.” Finally, President 
Truman in a letter to the speaker dated September 21, 
1945, stated: 

I can conceive of no more important endeavor than to 
make the mind of man a constructive force for peace. 
In my address last June at San Francisco, I said: ‘‘ We 
must set up an effective agency for constant and thorough 
interchange of thought and ideas. For there lies the road 
to a better and more tolerant understanding among na- 
tions and among peoples.’’ 

Those words still stand. World peace can be main- 
tained only by the united effort of all peoples. But men 
work together most effectively when they have learned to 
think together and feel together. Without common knowl- 
edge, common agreement is difficult or impossible. 

The proposal for such an organization therefore has my 
full support. It is essential that our citizens give as 
widely as possible of their thought and experience in 
shaping the plans for this new agency. The American 
Council on Education and its many affiliated organizations 
and institutions may make a signal contribution to this 
end. 





The only trouble with the situation is that other 
actions not well co-ordinated with these basie prin- 
ciples speak more loudly at the present time. I refer 
to our interventionist policy in North China, to the 
hue and ery for compulsory military training in this 
country, and to the policy of seerecy with respect to 
the atomic bomb. I do not pose as an expert in any of 
these fields, which are certainly very complicated, but 
I am very sure that the Secretary of War was right 
about one thing when a short time ago he was reported 
to have testified before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs that “In the world today it’s military 
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power that talks.” Every student of history knows 
that an armament race between and among great pow- 
ers is about the surest method of producing war. Over 
and over again we decried these situations in Europe 
which led us into two World Wars. Yet only a few 
short months after VJ Day we have so far forgotten 
our announced ideals before and during the war as, 
in my opinion, to appear before the rest of the world 
as depending on power more than on mutual under- 
standing to preserve the peace of the world. Fortu- 
nately a forward, though belated, step to place the 
peaceful intentions of our country properly before 
the world was taken at the recent conference of Presi- 
dent Truman and Prime Ministers Atlee and King 
who agreed to the following statements on the atomic 
bomb: 

We believe that the fruits of scientific research should 
be made available to all nations, and that freedom of 
investigations and free interchange of ideas are essential 
to the progress of knowledge. .. . ‘ 

We are ... prepared to share, on a reciprocal basis 
with others of the United Nations, detailed information 
concerning the practical industrial application of atomic 
energy just as soon as effective enforceable safeguards 
against its use for destructive purposes can be devised. 


This statement is like a breath of fresh air in an 
otherwise murky atmosphere. 

Now if the President and the Congress in the same 
spirit will appoint a representative national commis- 
sion to examine into the usefulness of compulsory 
military training in the age of the atomic bomb, and 
at the same time put forth vigorous efforts both by 
precept and example to induce all nations the world 
over to give up enforced military service once and 
for all, in accordance with House Resolution 325, now 
resting peacefully in the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, another threat to world peace will be post- 
poned, enabling us to get on with the far more press- 
ing need of building an effective international strue- 
ture through the United Nations and the supporting 
international bodies, including in particular the new 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

I wish I might adequately bring to you my feelings 
as to the seriousness of the present situation. Those 
of us who have dedicated our lives to the advancement 
of civilization and world peace through education are 
often praised for our efforts, even by military leaders, 
but quite properly we are also reminded by these 
same gentlemen that in the past education has failed 
miserably in preventing the most devastating wars. 

But it is equally true that men of other professions, 
including the military and naval leaders, frequently 
fail to discern the implications of new discoveries and 

The airplane was an eloquent and bitter 
Today we are told over and over again 


inventions. 
example. 
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atomic bomb, now only in its infancy, and that in the 
next war anyone who wishes comparative safety 
should locate his house 200 miles from any large city. 


that there is no known adequate defense against the | 









< 


In view of this situation is it not erystal clear that | 


military power as now conceived is a less dependable | 


reed on which to lean, and that world organization, © 


ineluding education, has suddenly become not merely — 


a pious zeal but a grim practical necessity, if we ex. © 
pect to live as civilized men rather than burrowing 


moles? 


Gradually, the implications of the atomic bomb are 4 
becoming a bit more clear to discerning individuals, © 


A large group of scientists have formed an atomic- 


bomb association to insist on and to promote ardently © 


the use of our new knowledge for international hu- 
manitarian purposes. 
marked that the atomie bomb has suddenly made citi- 
zens out of scientists! 
do the same thing to the rest of us. 

What that means is that we have got to make the 
United Nations work, including its provisions for edu- 
cational and cultural co-operation; we have got to get 
the new United Nations Edueational, Scientifie and 
Cultural Organization ratified in the United States 
Senate in order that it may begin work at the earliest 
possible time; and it means that the teachers in our 
most renowned universities and in every little red 
schoolhouse have got to accept the responsibilities to 
be both intelligent about and zealous for international 
collaboration and co-operation. For it is my earnest 
conviction that the future peace of the world depends 
more on the schoolteachers than it does on the gen- 
erals and the admirals. 

It seems to me therefore that every educator and 
every educational organization, in its own way, should 
be active with respect to this responsibility. Every 
effort, no matter how small, adds to the sum total 
which ultimately produces that solid foundation of 
international mutual understanding upon which we 
must depend for world peace and security. 


I wish therefore to describe briefly several of the fi 
eouncil’s activities, which I hope you who belong to — 


this association, one of the valued members of the 
Council, will think of as a part of your accomplish- 
ments. 


About two years ago, the council completed a thor- | 


ough survey of the textbooks and other teaching mate- 
rials used in American schools, for the purpose of 
seeing what they say and do not say about our Latin- 
American neighbors. As a result of this survey, now 
published and widely distributed, it is inconceivable to 
me that our textbook writers and curriculum makers 
will ever again be guilty of so many sins of omission 
and commission. 





Someone has facetiously re- © 


I hope that somehow it may 7 
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With funds from the Federal government we have 
recently sent a series of pamphlets in Spanish and 
Portuguese descriptive of the various phases of 
American education to the several Latin-American 
countries. These pamphlets were edited by Professor 
I. L. Kandel. Also we have distributed to them an 
extensive series of filmstrips, with accompanying 
teaching aids, which portray various aspects of Ameri- 
ean life—not in their extreme manifestations but true 
as we could make them to our normal life. On the 
other hand, a series of beautiful and very useful color- 
film slides, deseriptive of various aspects of life in 
Latin-American countries, are now available to show 
the school children of this country how our neighbors 
to the south work and live and play. These contri- 
butions have been received most favorably both here 
and in Latin America, and I believe that they have 
helped appreciably in implementing the good-neighbor 
policy. 

Then, too, we have helped, again with Federal funds, 
a number of struggling schools, sponsored by Ameri- 
ean citizens in Latin America, to get on their feet and 
to serve as better examples of American education, 
for the children botli of our citizens and of the nation- 
als. During the two years ending June 30, 1945, in 
addition to a great deal of professional assistance, 
$184,224 was distributed to ten such schools. I wish 
I could pass on to you a small measure of the grati- 
tude expressed to the council’s representatives for the 
magnificent service which these schools are rendering 
in countries unable in many instances to support a 
modern program of education for all their children. 
I can only say that to those who have been active in 
this program, ineluding E. D. Grizzell and Henry 
Gratton Doyle, both prominent in the work of this 
association, it has been a most gratifying experience. 

Then there is Canada. Schools on both sides of the 
border do none too good a job in portraying each 
country, respectively, as it is. Hence, notwithstanding 
the fact that we may rightly take pride in the fact 
that for more than a century we have lived alongside 
one another in an unfortified border of 1,500 miles, 
there is still every reason for better mutual under- 
standing. Hence, a year ago this past summer, the 
council initiated the appointment of a Joint Canada- 
United States Committee of educators, which has 
already issued and circulated widely in both countries 
a very useful and stimulating pamphlet entitled “Edu- 
cation for Mutual Understanding and Friendship 
between Canada and the United States.” Among the 
other projects planned for the immediate future is a 
joint survey of what is taught, respectively, in our 
own history courses about Canada and in Canadian 
courses in Canadian schools and colleges about the 
United States. It would be difficult to estimate the 
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extent of increased good will on both sides of the 
border which I am sure will result from this effort 
in international co-operation. 

But, lest you assume that all our work has dealt 
with the American continent, let me remind you that 
the two pamphlets “China’s Gift to the West” and 
“Chinese Writing,” issued by the council two years 
ago, fill a most interesting niche in the aching void 
of teaching materials about the Orient, which now 
looms so much larger in importance than ever before. 
At present, too, with a fund of $75,000 we are arrang- 
ing to help in the rehabilitation of a number of 
American-sponsored schools and colleges in China 
which have been devastated by the war. Again it 
would be difficult indeed to measure the increased 
understanding and sympathy on both sides of the 
Pacific resulting from such activities. 

And now, finally, may I mention briefly our newest 
venture in this far-flung program—a study of the pro- 
visions of education in the Arabic-speaking countries 
of the Near East. ‘This study is under the direction 
of Roderie D. Matthews, on leave from the University 
of Pennsylvania. Notwithstanding many handicaps, 
Dr. Matthews keeps us well informed concerning his 
interesting and even exciting experiences in a little- 
known but critical spot of the international scene. 
The survey is an example of the many ways in which 
the whole world can benefit from an exchange of in- 
formation about the character and facilities for edu- 
cation in any part of the globe. 

You will note from these examples of the council’s 
activities in the international-education field that the 
funds in support of the program have come in part 
from the Federal government. Other activities car- 
ried on, for example, by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Institute of International Education 
have been similarly supported. There are powerful 
reasons indeed why, in a country committed to de- 
centralization in education, the Federal government 
should request comprehensive educational organiza- 
tions to undertake a very substantial part of this 
growing program in educational and cultural relations. 
In this connection, may I point out that in May, 1944, 
the representatives of the major organizations, which 
have so far been involved in this program, addressed 
a statement to the Division of Cultural Co-operation 
of the State Department containing the following 
recommendations : 


They strongly recommend that, in the operation of any 
Government-sponsored program of international cultural 
relations, recourse should be had so far as possible to non- 
governmental agencies, noncommercial in character, repre- 
sentative of American interests in their respective fields, 
whose objectives are purely educational, scholarly, and 
scientific, and whose experience qualifies them to serve 
the Government within their respective fields of activity. 
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Lying back of this recommendation is the deep feel- 
ing that in this country we should not follow the ex- 
ample of many other nations, Germany being a 
flagrant illustration, prior to and during the war, of 
pursuing policies in international education and cul- 
tural relations that are open to the charge that these 
activities are conducted for political or diplomatic 
ends. I am glad to say that these views have been 
received most sympathetically in the State Depart- 
ment. I trust that nothing will occur to modify the 
present policy of conducting these activities largely 
in co-operation with national voluntary educational 
agencies. I assure you that as long as the American 
Council on Education has anything to do with these 
various aspects of the international educational pro- 
gram it will attempt to carry them on in the true spirit 
of American education. 

In conclusion, may I say that the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of building and preserving world peace 
and security, which now confronts every educator and, 


Events. 
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teacher throughout our broad land, should make us 
very humble indeed, but also most determined? At 
long last we have in the Charter of the United Nations 
and in the new United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization the instrumentalities 
to secure and preserve peace. Even more important 
we have in our classrooms the youngsters. They are 
the hope of the future. As I stated in the conclusion 
of my address to you four years ago, it was “a young 
man, Elihu, who pointed out to Job and his bearded 
friends the fact that it is not always given to the 
oldsters to see ‘the bright light which is in the clouds.’ 
Rather the vision often comes to those who are not 
yet weighed down with the cares of the world and 
have not yet grown cynical with age. Youth, then, 
now as always, may well share with civie leaders and 
teachers responsibility to participate in the making 
of the new world and in the educational program 
necessary to train citizens to live in it.” 





WARTIME LOSSES IN ENROLLMENT IN 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

THE report by President Walters on attendance at 
colleges and universities in our number for December 
29 indicated that the effect of the war on enrollment 
varied rather widely with different types of institu- 
tions. Table III of the report compares the full-time 
enrollments of 1945 with those of 1939 for the same 
institutional groups. If we have made the computa- 
tions correctly, the losses are, by percentages, as 
follows: 

22.5 per cent loss 
13.5 «6 «6 66 


Universities, public 
Universities, private .. 


Colleges of arts and sciences 14.0 «© 66 6 
Technological institutions SE iS a en 
oe 40.8 ‘4 ‘6 66 


Teachers colleges dct aad 
All type of institutions combined .......... 21.7 ££ ‘* § 
It seems sufficiently evident that, of the five types 
of higher institutions, the teachers colleges suffered by 
far the heaviest losses in enrollment because of the 
war. This is clearly not to be charged in any con- 
siderable measure to the withdrawal of students for 
service in the Armed Forces, for in 1939 it was only 
in a relatively few teachers colleges that the propor- 
tionality of men students was as high as one third, yet 
the loss in total full-time enrollment has been nearly 
50 per cent. That this proportionately is more than 
double the losses in all types of higher institutions 
combined seems to confirm the present writer’s con- 
tention that the support given to the professional 


schools for teachers, whether financially or in terms of 
public regard, has been so niggardly and so grudging 
that it can be interpreted in no other way than as an 
affront to the educational profession. 

Vastly more significant, however, will be the effect 
upon the schools either of a shortage of teachers or of 
a still further lowering of the quality of the recruits 
who are drawn into the public-school service—or both. 
There is no evidence that nonprofessional colleges are 
attracting a sufficient number of candidates for teach- 
ing to make up for the losses in the teachers colleges, 
nor is there evidence that those who are attracted rep- 
resent a group markedly superior to the teachers-col- 
lege students—W.C.B. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS AND EXPENDITURES 


THE United States Office of Education has issued a 
special circular which presents “advance statistical in- 
formation” regarding the state school systems of 39 
states for the year 1943-44. Although data are miss- 
ing for nine states, the comparisons with the Biennial 
Survey of 1939-40 are interesting and doubtless fairly 
well representative of the country as a whole. David 
T. Blose, assistant specialist in educational statistics, 
the Office of Education, summarizes the principal com- 
parisons as follows: 


1. Enrollment and attendance decreased on an average 


of 10 per cent. 
2. The average length of school term was slightly 


shorter. 
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3. The number of high-school graduates decreased by 
about 17 per cent. 

4, The number of persons on the instructional staffs 
of schools declined an average of 5 per cent, though this 
varied greatly among states, changes following wartime 
population shifts. 

5. Expenditures and teachers’ salaries were high at 
war peak. This reflected the general rise of price levels. 
Increases in teachers’ salaries, however, were not com- 
mensurate either with increases in cost of living or with 
increases in wage levels in industry. While salary pay- 
ments inereased 11 per cent, other current expenditure 
items increased 25 per cent. 

6. Increased expenditures gave rise to an increase in 
cost per pupil of approximately 30 per cent. No evi- 
dence has been assembled to show whether or not the 
increased cost has resulted in improved educational ser- 
vice. There is little doubt that much of this increase 
may be charged to higher costs for identical quality of 
/® service—again reflecting the general rise in price levels 
during the war. 

7. Capital outlay in 1943-44 was only about one fifth 
the amount spent for this purpose in 1939-40. This rep- 
“Hresents a wartime suspension of construction of school 
i plants and the purchase of equipment which has built 
"Sup an accumulated shortage to be made up during the 
)Pmonths and years ahead. 

Table 2 of the cireular permits a ranking of the 39 
Wstates aceording to at least two indices of the support 
Yigiven to publie education. The first ten states ranked 


"Sas to average salary paid teachers are: 


. New York 

. California 

. New Jersey 

. Massachusetts 
. Washington 


6. Maryland 

7. Rhode Island 
8. Connecticut 
9. Michigan 

10. Pennsylvania 


ore WD He 


order of “eurrent expense per pupil in average 
aily attendance,” the first ten states are: 


New Jersey 
New York 
3.0 California 
4.0 Massachusetts 
5.5 Connecticut 


5.5 Delaware 

7.0 Wyoming 
8.5 Nevada 

8.5 Rhode Island 
10.0 Washington 


» The nine states from which reports were not re- 
Meived were: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
‘ansas, Montana, New Mexico, and Texas.—W.C.B. 


DR. AYDELOTTE ON WIDE-SCALE 
“PLANNED” RESEARCH IN 
SCIENCE 


Frank AyDELOTTE, director, the Institute for Ad- 
anced Study (Princeton, N. J.), presided at a dinner 
riven by the institute, December 10, 1945, to celebrate 
ie awarding of a Nobel prize in physies to Wolfgang 
auli, a recently appointed member of the institute’s 
aculty. In his opening address, Dr. Aydelotte took 
casion to comment on the current proposals looking 
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toward a wide-scale organization of “planned” re- 
search in the field of science. He said in part: 


. . . American civilization, American scholarship, Amer- 
ican art and letters, are products of the great European 
tradition. Our task is not to separate ourselves from that 
tradition but to support it and to enrich it by the pro- 
ductive work of American scholars. In these days when 
all men’s minds in every field of endeavor are disturbed 
by the conflict between individualism and collectivism, 
we may be thankful that our scholarly tradition is one 
of individualism. The Nobel prizes are one evidence of 
that philosophy. The organization of the Institute for 
Advanced Study is another. The fundamental plan of 
this institution is to provide opportunity for individual 
effort, not for what is called planned research. Our news- 
papers and magazines, even some scientific periodicals, 
are filled today with vast and nebulous schemes for the 
regimentation of scholars in the great war against chaos 
and ignorance. Useful work, like the production of the 
atomie bomb (if you call that useful), may be done by 
such organization. But the great advances of knowledge 
are not made by such means. They are rather the prod- 
uct of individual effort, free, unpredictable in their nature 
and in their consequences. They are the products of 
minds like Newton, Einstein, and Pauli— 


‘*Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.’’ 


Such a plan, or rather lack of plan, for the advancement 
of knowledge violates all the instincts and preconceptions 
of the administrative type of mind. It is not orderly, but 
rather haphazard. I can only say that the whole process 
of evolution on this planet has, so far as we can see, been 
an unexpected one. It may conform to some divine plan 
but it does not follow any plan of human devising. There 
is nothing in the Bible about the exclusion principle, or 
the atomic bomb, though the author of Revelation would 
doubtless have equipped the Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse with the latter device had he known about it. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was once asked what was the 
moral to one of his stories. ‘‘My moral?’’ he replied, 
‘*T have no moral: it is God’s moral that I am trying to 
understand.’’ So with our scientists. It is nothing less 
than God’s mind they are seeking to penetrate. 

All educational institutions, all societies of scholars, are 
devoted to this high quest. . 


Other speakers at the dinner were Hermann Weyl, 
Albert Einstein, and Erwin Panofsky, Dr. Pauli’s col- 
leagues on the faculty of the institute, and Dr. Pauli 
himself, who concluded the program with a brief ac- 
count of the discovery of the exclusion principle, for 
which he received the Nobel award. On the same day 
(December 10) the ceremonies incident to the granting 
of the Nobel prizes for 1945 were held in Stockholm. 


ON THE PROBLEM OF “SPLITTING THE 
ATOM FOR LIFE, NOT DEATH” 
Tue faculty of Colgate University (Hamilton, N. 


Y.) adopted, December 21, 1945, the report of a spe- 
cial committee recommending that the United States 
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take world leadership “in splitting the atom for life, 
not death.” The appointment of the committee by 
Everett Case, president of the university, was inspired 
by a letter in which Allen Bartlett, an alumnus who 
helped to develop the Manhattan project, told Dr. 
Case that “the bomb cannot be outlawed and the 
secret—there is none to keep. The only counter 
weapon possible is a world organization based upon 
respect and the instinct of self-preservation.” 

Five steps that the Colgate faculty urged the United 
States to take as a national policy in its effort to im- 
plement world peace are: 


1. Immediately cease and announce cessation of manu- 
facture of atomic bombs pending an international con- 
ference. 

2. Invite the USSR, along with other nations, to pro- 
pose plans for preventing the use of atomic bombs by any 
power, including any world government. 

3. Offer, on a reciprocal basis, to share the fruits of 
its research in atomic energy and all other scientific fields 
with all other nations. y 

4. Propose progressive multilateral reduction of all 
armaments, military training, and military bases to the 
minimum required for police protection under the aus- 
pices of che United Nations Organization or under a 
future world authority responsible to all peoples. 

5. Invite other nations to join with it in a crusade 
of education, domestic and international, on all levels. 


In adopting the report, the faculty also indorsed the 
following steps by which their university will under- 
take to help implement the national policies advocated : 


1. Add courses and lectures in the Russian language 
and in Russian and Oriental cultures. 

2. Increase and, if necessary, subsidize the exchange 
of students with foreign universities. 

3. Tender to Russian scholars and universities, through 
a letter from the faculty, a statement of confidence ‘‘that 
we share common aims in science and scholarship and 
that those aims can best be fostered by multilateral ac- 
ceptance of policies such as the five urged for the United 
States.’’ 

4. Make an earnest effort to help educate its com- 
munity (in a broad sense) on the nature of the prob- 
lems—scientific, economic, political, and social—that face 
the world as a result of the discovery of atomic energy. 


WHY DO VETERANS AND OTHERS SEEK 
ADVICE FROM LIBRARIES? 


In a release headed “National Reading Interests in 
1945,” the American Library Association assesses the 
value and interprets the meaning of reports received 
from 150 public libraries “in communities of all sizes 
and types, and in all parts of the United States.” 

In Boston, for example, a weekly average of 100 
servicemen, recently discharged, call upon the library 
for vocational information; in Detroit, veterans, at 
the rate of 65 to 75 a day, are asking for further 
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data on the GI Bill of Rights and on requirements for 
entrance to training schools and colleges. This, says 
the ALA, means that returning soldiers are not plung. 
ing in hit-or-miss fashion into ill-advised courses, but 
are taking time to consider the postwar program best 
suited to their respective aims and ambitions. 

As might be expected, perhaps, after their baptism 
of war, veterans reveal in their visits to libraries that 
their “two predominant interests” are farming and 
business on a small scale. It is a self-directed way 
of life that they seek. One librarian wrote: 

















Those who really believe in free enterprise will have (i! 
a strong ally in the veteran, who is fed up with regimen. 9: 
tation. He wants his own home, and he wants to be his it 
own boss. t 

I 





Still American to the core, the rank and file of GI’; 
are seeking short cuts—“quick training courses,” trade 
schools, and guidance that will enable them to set 
about their future careers without unnecessary delay, 
But some, especially if city-bred, prefer to prepare 
through regular channels for the professions or for. 
eign diplomatic service. 

Librarians noted the maturing tastes in many cases, 
the greater awareness of a world outside of their ow 
particular milieu—that vision, in short, without whic) 
a people perishes. In fact, the reports received byf 
the ALA indicated that young readers in general ar 
showing a better balanced “sense of values.” “Realisu 
is popular, but so are books that broaden mental ani/ 
spiritual horizons.” Moreover, library users withou) 
regard to age are interested in homemaking, the build.) 
ing, remodeling, repainting, and decorating of homes 
Rivaling this is interest in the atomic bbmb—teenager 
eager with curiosity, their elders “concerned with its 
moral and social implications.” : 

The service of public libraries grows apace—grovi 
because it answers the hunger of the human mini 
young or old, for a varied and well-balanced diet. | 
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A SIGNIFICANT BEGINNING 


THE program of the Faculty Institute, conducted bf 
the New Jersey state teachers colleges at Montclaity 
December 20-21, has been sent to the editor by Roberf 
H. Morrison, assistant commissioner for higher edi} 
cation. The institute, which is sponsored by the divi 
sion of higher education of the State Department of 
Edueation and the Association of New Jersey Stal 
Teachers Colleges, is to be held annually. 

The topics featured this year were “Developiiy 
Understanding among Racial Groups” and “Impro¥ 
ing International Understanding through Education 
Among the speakers were John H. Bosshart, commi* 
sioner of education for New Jersey; John W. Davis 
president, West Virginia State College (Institute) 
A. Curtis Wilgus, professor of history, the Geor{® 
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for §} Washington University (Washington D. C.); Myra A. 
ays Blakeslee, of the New Jersey Commission on Anti-Dis- 


'08- HF crimination; Ernest Sture, director, Czechoslovak Gov- 
but | ernment Information Service; and Max Lerner, edi- 


best SF torial writer for P.M. 
‘ism THE HELEN PUTNAM FELLOWSHIP FOR 
that ADVANCED RESEARCH 
and RapcuirFe COLLEGE invites applications for the 
way | Helen Putnam Fellowship for Advanced Research in 
the general field of geneties or of mental health. The 
have Wag fellowship, carrying a stipend of $2,000 and covering 
nen: ga period of 11 months, from October 1, 1946, is open 
> his | to mature women scholars who have gained their doe- 
MB torate or possess similar qualifications and who have 
Gy; magresearch in progress. 
rade fl All normal laboratory facilities will be at the ser- 
get mmvice of the Putnam fellow. Her appointment will be 
slay announced on May 1 by the Committee on Award, 
pare : which ineludes W. K. Jordan, president of the college, 
for.) agand the following members of the Harvard University 
Mfaculty: Arlie V. Bock, professor of hygiene; Stanley 
ase; gagCObb, professor of neuropathology and psychiatrist- 


“in-chief, Massachusetts General Hospital; Alden B. 


ce Dawson and Leigh Hoadley, professors of zoology; 

1 bypmpsarl Sax, professor of botany; and Edwin B. Wilson, 

| arepamprofessor emeritus of vital statistics. 

sins & Applications for the award must be submitted to 

aniimgRadcliffe College not later than April 1. 

oe A PROMISING EXPERIMENT 

ne Books Across THe Sea Societies, now well estab- 

oe ; ished in the United States and Great Britain, whose 

hie object is to foster understanding between the 
wo countries by exchanging “Ambassador Books,” 

a dded to this good-will enterprise four years ago the 

mind xchange of serapbooks, made by groups of people, 


young and old, depicting “their daily lives.” Nat- 
Mrally, school groups have been the most active in 
naking these personal day-to-day revelations. 

= Now, with the Roy Publishers co-operating, the 


> i . . </ ae . . 

‘ b Pocieties are initiating a yearly prize contest “for 
claitiame, .: : a 
% Priginal school serapbooks, suitable for publication, 
ober 


t which will merit the title, ‘Ambassadors of Good 
4 ill”” The awards are $100, $50, and $25, and are 

ivi 
nt 


States 
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offered in American schools and schools in England. 
Royalties on the books published will be used by the 
societies in setting up the same exchange of scrap- 
books in other countries. 

For schools desiring to enter the contest, registra- 
tion with the Books across the Sea Society by Feb- 
ruary, 1946, is necessary, and the books must be made 
between September, 1945, and April, 1946. Inquiries 
may be addressed to Contest Editor, Roy Publishers 
Prize Contest, Room 808, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. 

The American Society of Books across the Seas 
has guest offices in South Hall, Columbia University. 
Allan Nevins, DeWitt Clinton professor of American 
history, is president; Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean, 
Barnard College, vice-president. 


INDIAN EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


In the countries to the south, progress is being 
made in plans to cope with illiteracy, especially among 
the Indians. As reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
November 3, Mexico has established the Instituto de 
Alfabetizacion en Lenguas Indigenas in which 50 
normal-school teachers are being trained to teach an 
Indian population that speaks many dialects. 

At Guatemala City, Archbishop Mariano Rossell 
Arellmo has established the first normal school for 
Indian children with an enrollment of 80 Indian 
youths, age seven to ten years. An announcement of 
the opening states that “the school is without prece- 
dent in the country, since the children will be taught 
to read and write, given other advantages, as well as 
free clothing, board, and room.” Until a suitable 
building can be provided, classes are being held in 
the archbishop’s palace and in the Colegio de San 
Sebastian. The announcement states further: 


Carefully preserving the provincial Indian dialects of 
the region, the school has provided for two pupils from 
each zone. In this manner the youths may continue to 
converse in their own tongue while learning Spanish, 
which is employed in the instruction offered... . 

An Indian professor from Nahuala is assisting the 
archbishop in conducting the classes for the benefit of 
children who do not understand Spanish. 


















opi ppointments, Elections, 


pre esignations, Retirements 

tion. : Harotp M. Croruers, dean, Division of Engineer- 
mime Ps, South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
DaviiMechanie Arts (Brookings), has been named acting 
oe resident to sueeceed Lyman E. Jackson when the 
core 


ter retires on or about February 1. 


WENDELL W. WriGut, professor of elementary edu- 
cation and dean, Junior Division, Indiana University, 
has been appointed dean of the university’s School of 
tdueation to sueceed Henry Lester Smith, who has 
reached the age of retirement. Dr. Wright will as- 
sume his new post in February; Dr. Smith will con- 
tinue as member of the staff until next September. 
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His retirement from the deanship will become effective 
as soon as a successor to Dr. Wright can be found. 


Russet A. Grirrin, former assistant dean, Adel- 
bert College, Western Reserve University, who is on 
terminal leave from the Navy in which he has been 
serving since 1943, will return to a newly created 
post in the college, that of dean of men, and to an 
assistant professorship of English. 

Victor A. Rapport, a former member of the staff 
of the University of Connecticut, assumed his post as 
dean, College of Liberal Arts, Wayne University, 
January 2, succeeding William W. Whitehouse, whose 
appointment to the presidency of Albion (Mich.) 
College was reported in ScHoon anp Society, May 
12, 1945. William R. Spriegel, whose appointment 
as dean, School of Business Administration, was re- 
ported in these columns, December 15, has resigned 
“for personal reasons.” 

KATHARINE Roy, head of the child-welfare depart- 
ment, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science (Manhattan), has sueceeded Gladys 
Branegan as dean, Division of Household Arts, Mon- 
tana State College (Bozeman). Dr. Branegan’s ap- 
pointment as director, School of Home Economies, 
the Ohio State University, was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, August 11, 1945. 


GENERAL RaymMonp A. KELSER, chief, Veterinary 
Division, Surgeon General’s Office, War Department, 
has been appointed dean, School of Veterinary Med- 
icine, University of Pennsylvania, to sueceed George 
A. Dick, professor of animal husbandry, who has 
asked to be relieved of administrative duties to devote 
his full time to teaching. 


ANDREW Epina@Ton has been appointed principal, 
University Military School (Mobile, Ala.), to succeed 
Marvin Smith, who will resign next June. Mr. Eding- 
ton will assume his new post with the opening of the 
school year in September. 


JosePH J. Romopa, former assistant professor of 
education, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, who is in 
service with the Navy, has been appointed head of 
the department of education, St. Lawrence Univer- 

y (Canton, N. Y.), to succeed the late Harwood 
Schwartz. Dr. Romoda will assume his new duties 
upon his discharge, which is expected within a few 


sity 


weeks. 

ALLEN DALE CuRRIER, director, Swain School of 
Design (New Bedford, Mass.), has been appointed 
chairman of the faculty, department of applied art, 
College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston Uni- 
versity, and will assume his new post next September. 


F. L. Part1o, associate professor of physies, Mich- 
igan College of Mining and Technology (Houghton), 
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succeeded James Fisher, dean of the faculty, as head 
of the Extension Activities Division, January 1. The 
division’s work covers adult education, correspondence 
courses, and freshman extramural-teaching centers, 
Dr. Partlo will continue his duties as head of the 
department of physics and supervise two new bacca- © 
laureate curricula—physies and engineering physics, 7 
Dr. Fisher will devote his time to two projects—the g 
secretaryship of the Alumni Association and the J 
preparation of a history of the Michigan copper q 
country, including that of the college. 4 


Masor Wituiam Way, JR., former assistant to the | 
president of the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis | 
Railroad, who has just been released after four years 7 
as rail-transportation officer for the Army at Charles. | 
ton (S. C.), became head of the department of trans. § 
portation, with the rank of associate professor, Uni- 7 
versity of Tennessee, January 1. F 


Epwin W. Parrerson, professor of law, Columbia | 
University, has been named Cardozo professor of | 
jurisprudence at the university. 


ArtHuR M. CuLLER, who was recently released from 7 
the Navy Medical Corps, has been appointed associate g 
professor of ophthalmology, College of Medicine, the 7 
Ohio State University. 4 


THe RevereNnD W. A. WELSH has been appointed 
assistant professor of New Testament, Brite College 4 
of the Bible (Fort Worth, Tex.). 3 


THE following appointments were announced by | 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College (Fort § 
Collins), December 14: C. W. Ferguson, registrar; 
Stella Morris, formerly assistant registrar, associate 
registrar; David H. Morgan, assistant superintendent, 
California School for the Blind (Berkeley), associate & 
professor of education and assistant dean, Graduate 7 
School; David V. Harris, associate professor of § 
geology; Robert H. Adolph, instructor in poultry 
husbandry (effective, November 15); Bertha J. Kot- 
wica, dietitian (effective, November 1); Edwin E 
Nichols, assistant treasurer (effective, November 1); 
Orville E. Anderson, itinerant county extension agent 
(effective, November 1); J. Elizabeth Nelson, home- 
demonstration agent, Sedgwick County (effective De © 
cember 1); and Lynn O. Hollist, itinerant county 
extension agent (effective, December 3). 


THE postwar-education service of the University 0 
New Hampshire, under the direction of Everett B. 
Sackett, has added four members to its staff to take 
care “of the ever-increasing number of veterans wh 
want to attend college.’ The new counselors, wh 


have all seen service with the Armed Forces, are: 
Lieutenant Commander Lashley G. Harvey, whose re 
turn to an assistant professorship of government wa 
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reported in ScHooL AND Society, December 29; Lieu- 
tenant Commander George H. Sauer, football coach, 
former flight-deck officer aboard the Enterprise ; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Jeremiah A. Chase, coach of the ski 
team, former acting adjutant general, 22d Tactical 
Air Command; Captain William A. Medesy, dean of 
men, former artillery officer with the lst Infantry 
Division during the North African and Sicilian cam- 
paigns. Private First Class Chattie Cheney, MCWR, 
is the receptionist for the service. 


BENJAMIN A. WHISLER, assistant professor of civil 
engineering, lowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts (Ames), has returned after three years 
of service with the Sanitation Corps of the Army. 


THE following changes in staff were announced by 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), December 27: Stan- 
ley L. Chickson has been appointed instructor in 
mathematies and the Reverend William Sanford Lasor, 
instruetor in Bible. Carl J. Ratzlaff, head of the 
department of economics, who has been on leave of 
absence since 1942 for service with the Department 
of State, has resigned to continue work with the 
gC )vernment, 


Mark STarr, educational director, International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, has been appointed 
to give the Inglis lecture for 1946 in the Graduate 
School of Edueation, Harvard University. In com- 
menting on the choice, Henry W. Holmes, chairman 
of the Harvard University Committee on Educational 
Relations, said that it was important to hear “a frank 
exposition of how Labor looks at the schools and of 
the ideas of the trade unions about their improve- 
ment, in addition to a description of Labor’s own edu- 
cational efforts.” The lecture, which will be delivered 
on March 29, will be published later. 


GraHaM B. Dimmick, professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, is teaching at the Army Univer- 
sity Center (Shrivenham). 


GLADYS PETERSON, deputy superintendent of schools, 
Steele County (N. D.), has been eleeted to the super- 
intendeney to sueceed Inez Tranby, whose resignation 
was reported in ScHoo, AND Society, December 15. 
Marjory Engen has succeeded Mrs. Peterson. 


GEORGE FarKas, formerly head of the department of 
physical edueation, Thomas Carr Howe High School, 
Indianapolis, who recently returned from service with 
the Merchant Marine, has been appointed consultant 
in the department of health and physical education for 
the publie sehools of the city. 


GEORGE EDWIN RAMSDELL, head of the department 
of mathematies, Bates College (Lewiston, Me.), has 
been retired after thirty-eight years of service. 
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Recent Deaths 


OLIN FREEMAN TOWER, professor emeritus of chem- 
istry and head of the chemical laboratory, Western 
Reserve University, died, December 21, at the age of 
seventy-three years. Dr. Tower had served as assist- 
ant in chemistry (1893-94, 1896-98), Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Middletown, Conn.), and at Western Reserve 
University as instructor in chemistry (1898-1901) and 
assistant professor (1901-07), Adelbert College, and 
professor and head of the chemical laboratory (1907- 
42). 


ArtHuR G. Perrerson, dean of liberal arts, San 
Diego (Calif.) State College, suecumbed to a heart 
attack, December 23, at the age of sixty-two years. 
Dean Peterson had served as a teacher in the San 
Diego High School (1913-18), assistant principal of 
the high school and director of the San Diego Junior 
College (1918-21), and in the deanship (sinee 1921). 


JOHN Russett Hayes, former librarian and at one 
time assistant professor of English, Swarthmore 
(Pa.) College, died, December 29, at the age of sev- 
enty-nine years. 


Lorain Fortney, professor emeritus of management 
and business law, University of Toledo, died, Decem- 
ber 30, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Fortney, 
who had served the university from 1918 until his 
retirement and was still teaching six hours a week 
prior to the holiday recess, had at one time held the 
chair of economics and finance at Marquette Univer- 
sity (Milwaukee). 


Wa.tTerR B. KENNEDY, acting dean, Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School, died, December 30, at the age of 
sixty-one years. Professor Kennedy had served as as- 
sociate professor of law (1910-23), the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (Washington, D. C.), and at Ford- 
ham University as professor of law (since 1923) and 
acting dean (since 1943). 


THOMAS CHARLES KimBrovUGH, dean, School of Law, 
University of Mississippi, died, December 31. Dean 
Kimbrough, who was seventy-two years old at the time 
of his death, had served the university as professor of 
law (1920-30, 1932-45) and in the deanship (since 
1921). 


ArTHUR MaAnGun Banta, professor emeritus of biol- 
ogy, Brown University, died, January 2. Dr. Banta, 
who was sixty-eight years old at the time of his death, 
had served as an instruetor in public schools (1895— 
07), Harvard University; professor of biology (1907- 
in zoology (1903-05), Indiana University, and (1905— 
07), Havard University; professor of biology (1907- 
09), Marietta (Ohio) College; resident investigator 
(1909-30) and research associate (1930-33, 1936-37), 
Station for Experimental Evolution, Carnegie Insti- 
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tution; and acting professor of biology (1929-30) and 
research professor (1930-45), Brown University. 


ErHEL House Biss, executive secretary, New York 
office, Thessalonica Agricultural and Industrial Insti- 
tute (Salonica, Greece), died, January 3, at the age 
of sixty-six years. Mrs. Bliss served from 1904 to 
1933, as assistant in the Speyer School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University ; teacher in the public-school 
kindergarten of Bronxville (N. Y.); director of the 
Kindergarten Training School (Sofia, Bulgaria) ; and 
teacher in Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In 1933, she assumed the post of execu- 
tive secretary in the New York office of the school 
in Salonica which her father, the late Reverend John 
Henry House, founded. 


GERARDO SELLES Sou, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico (San Juan), died, January 3, 
at the age of fifty-nine years. Professor Sola, who 
had been on the staff of the university for twenty 


. . ¢ 
years, had also served as superintendent of schools in 


San Juan. 

GRAYSON NEIKIRK KEFAUVER, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, died, January 4, at the 
age of forty-five years. Dr. Kefauver, who had been 
on leave of absence for service with the Department 
of State since 1943 and whose appointment as a repre- 
sentative on the preparatory commission of UNESCO 
was reported in ScHooL anD Society, January 5, had 
served as a teacher (1921-22) and vice-principal 
(1922-23), Tueson (Ariz.) High School; principal of 
an elementary school (1923-24), vice-principal, senior 
high school, and director, junior high school (1924- 
25), and director of research and a vocational survey 
of the schools (1925-26), Fresno (Calif.); instructor 
in secondary education (1926-28) and assistant pro- 
fessor (1928-29), University of Minnesota; associate 
professor of education (1929-32), Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and at Stanford University as 
acting professor of education (1932-33) and professor 
of education and dean (since 1933). 


ALICE TEMPLE, emeritus associate professor of edu- 
cation, the University of Chicago, died, January 6, at 
the age of seventy-nine years. Miss Temple had served 
as critic teacher (1887-90, 1894-99) and principal 
(1899-1904), Chicago Free Kindergarten Association ; 
instructor (1907-10), Chicago Kindergarten Institute; 
and at the university as instructor in kindergarten- 
primary education (1909-14), assistant professor 
(1914-25), and associate professor (1925-32). 


Moruer Mary CLEeopHAs, president, Rosemont (Pa.) 
College, died, January 6, at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Mother Cleophas had served the college as 
dean (1924-36), vice-president (1936-39), and presi- 
dent (since 1939). 
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THE REVEREND Loring Woart Batren, professor 
emeritus of Old Testament, General Theological Semi- 
nary of the Protestant Episcopal Church (New York 
City), died, January 6, at the age of eighty-six years, 
Dr. Batten, who held pastorates in Episcopal churches 
for many years, including eleven years at St. Mark’s 
in the Bouwerie, New York City, had taught in the 
Philadelphia Divinity School before going to the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary in 1904. He became pro- 
fessor emeritus in 1933. 


Harotp Russett Cuipsey, head of the department 
of philosophy, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), was 
struck and killed by a taxicab, January 6. Dr. Chid- 
sey, who was fifty-eight years old at the time of his 
death, had served as assistant professor and associate 
professor of philosophy (1919-24), Union College 
(Schenectady, N. Y.); assistant professor of phi- 
losophy (1924-25), Dartmouth College; associate pro- 
fessor (1925-30), Brown University; and at Lafayette 
College as professor of philosophy and head of the 
department (since 1930). 


Education in the Magazines 


In The American Mercury for January, John K. 
Norton, director, division of the organization and ad- 
ministration of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in an article, “The Myth of Educational 
Equality,” takes the nation to task for the shocking 
disparity in support of public education. This is a 
challenging paper. 


THE February number of The American Magazine 
carries the report of a poll of experts, conducted by 
Arthur Kornhouser, of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, on how the schools are preparing students 
(1) for democratic citizenship; (2) for earning a liv- 
ing; (3) for family responsibilities; (4) for the use 
of leisure time; (5) for physical fitness; and (6) for 
skill in the three R’s. Ratings on the various ques- 
tions asked the experts are given, followed by recom- 
mendations as to what the schools should and should 
not do to strengthen their programs. 


Other Items 


A WAR-MEMORIAL drive in honor of the 107 former 
students of the University of New Mexico who gave 
their lives in World War II is under way, as an- 
nounced by Gino J. Matteucci, president of the 
Alumni Association. The association’s war-history 
fund, converted into a loyalty fund, forms the basis 
of the new undertaking to which alumni are asked to 
contribute. A plaque bearing the names of those who 
died will be erected on the campus. The total number 
of alumni who have served in some branch of the 
Armed Forces is approximately 3,312. 
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DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


OF recent years we have heard much about “democ- 
racy in school administration.” “Democracy” is a 
word to conjure with these days. In fact, it has 
been very much in the air, physically, because of its 
exalted intangibility, and, metaphorically, because it 
is an ephemeral spirit which everybody is expected 
to possess if he is to be considered patriotic. Indus- 
try must be democratic; business must be democratic; 
government must be democratic; society must be 
democratic, regardless of the wealth, intelligence, 
racial background, color, or aroma of its constituents; 
and of course, we must have educational democracy, 
if we understand what we are talking about when we 
talk about it. Our confusion is mostly due to the fact 
that we have come to use the word democracy as a 
shibboleth or a battle ery without analyzing it. The 
educational leader who does not convert his school 
system into an educational democracy, on paper at 
least, is behind the times. But he must have a democ- 
racy of fact, not of form or printed rules—or what 
has been called a “blueprint” democracy. And, if 
a school system is to be a democracy, that democracy 
must start in the classroom, not in the office. 

If democracy in school administration means a spirit 
of co-operation, a give and take, a feeling of mutual 
respect between staff and administration and admin- 
istration and staff, a willingness of a principal or 
superintendent to consult his teachers on important 
problems of policy and to invite their suggestion and 
accept them, then there has always been democracy 
in administration in many school systems in the 
United States, and many educational democrats among 
the principals and superintendents. Wherever the 
"Babove conditions prevail, wherever teachers are 
“Ftreated justly and generously, have easy access to 
* the superintendent, may speak their minds freely, 
u and be listened to, where the morale is high, a true 
Py state of democracy exists in that school system; and 
pyro device, plan, or scheme on paper is necessary. 
"3 Where true and informal democracy exists, the teach- 
"Hers know it. They do not need a blueprint to explain 
"¥it. Many superintendents have always believed in the 
a kind of democracy as above deseribed, and have tried 
)Bto conduct schools so that it would develop naturally 
"2nd unobtrusively. If they failed, it was not for 
i want of a blueprint. It was because they lacked the 

power or the personality to accomplish what no blue- 
print would have accomplished. “Democracy in 
school administration,” as it is bruited about today, 
is, I suspect, like many other reforms, just a new 
Pedagogical expression to roll under our tongues—a 
Sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 


Educational democracy is in danger of becoming a 
meaningless and ridiculous phrase, just as psychology 
had become when glibly spoken of as industrial psy- 
chology, business psychology, psychology of the 
audience, psychology of salesmanship, social psychol- 
ogy. In a school system we must have a democracy 
of works, not of words, and it must develop from 
below and not be imposed from above. 

Epwin C. Broome 

SUPERINTENDENT EMERITUS, 

PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MAKE HASTE SLOWLY 

Time is of the essence in all human activity. It 
is at once a source of advantage and handicap, and 
it must always be recognized in any evaluation of a 
given situation. The compulsion of the accepted 
mores of a people is likewise nearly always essentially 
interwoven with its philosophy. The dynamic of 
compulsion in its meaner sense characterizes the 
totalitarian agencies everywhere. In turn it leads 
to a dogmatic authoritarianism which permits no 
freedom of thought or expression. Elections to ap- 
prove a single slate of candidates, so utterly un- 
thinkable in a free society, follow as a matter of 
course. Governmental dictates become just that. 
The human will is crushed even as the initiative of 
the human mind must bow to the authority of the 
state. Under such conditions, the education of chil- 
dren becomes merely a system for the indoctrination 
of conformity. In a world which is rapidly swing- 
ing to the left there is need for us here in America 
to re-examine carefully our motivation and the ends 
we seek. As never before the price of human free- 
dom is likely to be eternal vigilance. 

Some one has said: “One of the virtues of democ- 
racy at its best is the privilege of confusion.” 
Perhaps it would be necessary to agree on a suit- 
able definition of the term “confusion” before there 
could be full acceptance of the statement. Can we 
not grant at least that it is subtle in its suggestive- 
ness and perhaps not without real meaning? In 
any event it would seem much more desirable to 
accept the “confusion of democratic processes” than 
to be compelled to give the blind obedience de- 
manded by authoritarian government. In this sense 
it is a healthy sign to find strong traces of “con- 
fusion” of ideas in a single issue of a nationally 
respected educational journal. To the profession the 
prevalence of mutually contradictory propositions is 
neither a new nor an unacceptable situation. The 
effect, however, on the lay mind is not so easily 
allayed. 
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To give point to the issue a jury of six good and 
honest burghers, each possessing a college degree 
from a recognized institution, was given the journal 
in question to read, evaluate, and then discuss. The 
result was a hung jury. There was not even that 
which might have passed for a majority report. 
Confusion and indignation with much meaningless 
discussion characterized the two evenings they spent 
together. Is there any wonder that our American 
educational system is under continual indictment 
from many of those to whom we look for its strong- 
est support? Perchance much of this may have been 
the indictment of ignorance. To assume, however, 
that the answer is complete agreement among those 
intrusted with the educational policies of our in- 
stitutions of learning is to ignore the fact that no 
such agreement can be reached in a free society. 
To pay the price for the regimented control neces- 
sary to bring about such an agreement would in- 
validate its pragmatic value. 
would have us believe that our public relations are 
faulty, and in this they are undoubtedly right. But 
it goes even deeper than that. That we carry our 
disagreements to the point of absurdity seems beyond 
either cavil or doubt. In a nation as large as ours, 
with its almost limitless resources, all potentially 
good, with the responsibility for world leadership 
which the fortunes of war have thrust upon us, we 
need to develop a more constructive policy within 
the profession in terms of academic understanding. 
Can we afford not to? That seems a most reasonable 
question. 

The exact reference given the jury was the August 
4, 1945, issue of ScHooLt AND Society. It was chosen 
largely as a current example rather than an unusual 
or exceptional one. The trial, even by six men good 
and true, is obviously not a valid test; it is cited 
merely for the sake of pointing the presentation. 
However, it may be more indicative than would 
appear on the surface, for it seems to conform to 
adequately established by the accepted 
methodology of sound scholarship. ScHOOL AND 
Society has long since established its reputation 
both as to policy and as a forum for educational 
disputations. In this it needs no defense but rather 
the fullest support of the educational fraternity. We 
need to air our differences of opinion but, even more, 
we need to find some lowest common denominator of 
acceptable educational philosophy and practice. For 
example, it would seem that equality of opportunity 
and quality of experience for those in school would 
Beyond such a lowest common 


findings 


be of that character. 


denominator the functioning of the democratic dogma 
would seem most naturally indicated. 

Among the many, just a few passing references 
to materials found in the issue referred to will illus- 
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trate points on which not even a passing under- 
standing could be reached. Edwin Broome would 
have us believe that “modern progressive education 
has done away with many of the alleged stupid things 
we used to have, such as a prescribed course of study, 
textbooks, definite scholastic goals, drill, and disci- 
pline.” This was confusing to the jury whose chil- 
dren still reported that they had all these things. 
It is reported that one of the children gleefully 
announced his enthusiastic support of any plan to 
insure their removal from the school he attended. 
The editorial comment on the defeat of the Lenroot 
bill quoted from the Milwaukee Journal was another 
source of lively dispute. The Lenroot bill before 
the Wisconsin legislature had for its purpose the 


enrichment of the curriculum of the Superior State i 


Teachers College to create out of it a university in 
scope of activities. The idea that an educational 
institution could, by enlarging its offerings, become 
“strictly an educational ‘gold brick’ and excessively 
expensive” afforded the opportunity for a lengthy 
discussion on taxation and government control. 

In Dr. Bagley’s temperate editorial comment on 
the Harvard report, his’ references to Russia’s 12- 
year experiment with Progressive education gave rise 


to much controversy, with the familiar name-calling 7 


technique much in evidence. No less startling was 
his reference to the word “revolution,” which, though 


he used it advisedly, was nevertheless seized upon | 


with suspicion. Words would fail to do justice to 
the sharp reaction to Chancellor Hutchins’s report 
on “The University of Chicago: Its Past Record and 
Its Future Mission.” Certain expressions of his, 
“the frivolity and irrelevance of American educa- 
tion,” “trivialization” and “the danger of the unedu- 
cated expert,” brought astounding reactions. 
point would seem to be that in these, as in the 
earlier allusions, the nonprofessional man or woman 
reading our literature fails to follow the meaning 
intended. 


tenth-grade average education, as revealed by the 
Army reports, do what Dr. Bagley suggests edi- 
torially, “adjust or readjust their collective thinking 
and their collective decisions to this world picture?” 

Some years ago, when the North Central Associa- 
tion changed its basis for the accreditation of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, one of the things deemed 


essential was that each institution should state its [ 
own objectives in terms of its own specific character. F 


Several years later the association undertook to 
evaluate the results of this procedure. It was found 
that the changes in statement in the catalogs had 
been made without too much co-operative effort in 
many instances. It was further revealed that not 
too large a percentage of either the teaching pet 
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If that be the case with a group of college © 
graduates, how ean average citizens with a maximum | 
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sonnel or representative students were familiar with 
the objectives and purposes of their own institutions. 
At the moment there seems to be a popular swing 
in the direction of announcing new postwar pro- 
grams. Such plans are being released from every 
quarter of the compass. In some instances these 
are the result of competent study and long, thought- 
ful investigation. There seems also to be evidence 
that this is not true in all instances: change for 
change’s sake; a move “to keep up with the Joneses” 
has stampeded some institutions into making pre- 
mature announcements or releasing new programs 
which promise to do little to change a student’s 
fundamental relationship to his program. Perhaps 
to make haste slowly not only would be more in 
keeping with academic dignity but might also in the 
long run produce more significant results. 

While we ought not to seek uniformity in the 
sense that it would in turn stifle the fullest exercise 
of the experimental approach to educational growth, 
we need to present a fairly united front on those 
basie things which alone can safeguard our liberties. 
That there are such points of agreement we must 
have faith to believe. If we can direct popular 
attention to these, then we may well expect to merit 
the support of the people for our program as a 
whole. This would include the continuation of edu- 
cational experimentation with its varying points of 
view. Certainly the emphasis which the current 
release of the Educational Policies Commission, 
“Edueation and the People’s Peace,” places on the 
need of sound education to preserve human freedom 
is a point well taken. It would seem that a meri- 
torious action in which we can all participate would 
be to reduce to a minimum our internal dissensions 
and lay stress on building together, that freedom may 
not perish from the earth. That we may be suffering 
from the effeets of overspecialization and the re- 
sultant meaningless research is not less than a moot 
question and it may be more. Perhaps more inte- 
gration of existing knowledge is needed. Among 
ourselves as a profession, the name-calling and wordy 
cudgeling which has characterized recent years seem 
far removed from the dignity which education ought 
to have in a free nation and among a free people. 
Utopias in edueation are not less likely to be illusion- 
ary than elsewhere but equally likely at least to be 
as visionary. Let’s agree on those fundamentals 
that urge stability of character and purpose coupled 
with sueh educational experiences as will make our 
children not only literate but will increase their under- 
standing of the world in which they live. Time is 
of the essence. Either we do this or posterity will 


have to pay for our folly. Emit LEFFLER 


DEAN, 
ALBION (MIcH.) COLLEGE 
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“CIGARETTE FOR PAPA?” 


TRAGEDY stalks in the wake of war. The greatest 
tragedy of all is its impact upon children. Therein 
lies the chief problem of postwar reconstruction in 
Europe. 

What has war done to the children? How badly 
have their little minds been twisted? What kind of 
future world will be made by them? Their school- 
ing has been interrupted, but their education never 
ceased. In place of the three R’s, they have been 
taught to steal and to beg. Schools were often closed 
months on end because there was no coal to heat them 
or because of bombing. Even when schools were in 
session, many children did not attend because of un- 
dernourishment or of insufficient clothing. Food and 
fuel were much more important than school. Families 
had to survive, and in the struggle for existence chil- 
dren were forced to help. Organized gangs toured the 
farms begging for food, and, when begging failed, 
they stole. Children who ought to have been in school 
spent their time crawling about ruined buildings gath- 
ering splinters of wood and pieces of charred timber 
to bring home for heating and cooking purposes. 

During the German occupation children were taught 
to steal. It was considered good, and it was con- 
sidered patriotic. It kept things from the Germans. 
By the thousands, Europe’s children were taught to 
Like- 
wise the children were taught to beg. Boys and 
girls, ranging in age from four upward, throughout 
Western Europe greeted the Allied troops with the 
stock phrase: “Cigarette for papa?” “Chocolate for 
mamma?” Most of the children could speak no other 
word of English; obviously they had been taught that 
one phrase and sent out to get what they could. 
Stunted in body, warped in mind, they roamed the 
streets, flocked around the PX or NAAFT stores, 
swarmed about newly parked vehicles and military es- 
tablishments. The American, British, and Canadian 
soldiers were notoriously generous, and they could not 
resist the pitiful pleas of the dirty, ragged, under- 
nourished children. They gave freely of their gum 
and eandy; cigarettes too. However, the children did 
not eat much of the candy or smoke many of the ciga- 
rettes. They were far too valuable for that, especially 
the cigarettes. They could be traded for food, fuel, or 
clothing. Why this demand for cigarettes? They 
were scaree and therefore valuable far out of pro- 
portion to their worth. Money was plentiful, and 
those who had it were willing to pay fantastic prices 
for cigarettes. Often the results of a day’s begging 
on the part of children netted more in cash value than 
the breadwinner of the family could earn in a week. 
The extra cash resulting from the sale of cigarettes 
enabled adults to go into the black market to supple- 
ment their meager supply of necessities. 


steal, and they were applauded for doing so. 
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However, the ever-increasing demand for cigarettes 
could not be met by the handouts of the soldiers. The 
inevitable result was barter or theft. The few pos- 
sessions of value remaining to a family were offered 
in exchange for cigarettes—jewelry, watches, cameras, 
It was an easy matter, too, to start steal- 
ing from the Allies—not only the organized, wide- 
spread theft by adults, but petty thievery on the part 
of children. After all, they had been taught to steal; 
what difference did it make from whom they stole? 
They were hungry, they needed food, and they took 
anything they could lay their hands on, knowing that 
in some way their parents or relatives could turn the 


silverware. 





articles into food. 

Food, fuel, and clothing are material things. Their 
lack is bad enough, but at least they can be put to 
rights. More important are the problems of what 
has happened to the minds and morals of the chil- 
dren. Morally and socially, as well as economically , 
and politically, Europe is a shambles. Families have 
been separated, homes wrecked, fathers have died, 
The effect of such conditions 
Instead of being 


mothers have suffered. 


upon children is inealeulable. 


Correspondence 
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brought up in homes where there is security, happi- 
ness, and the careful guidance of parents, they have 
been caught in the family strife that war brings. 
This mental and moral chaos, this witnessing of suf- 
fering and horror, this atmosphere of continuous fear 
and hatred was bound to react upon the children. 
Bewildered, confused, and perplexed, they have spent 
part of their childhood pushing the remnants of their 
home and their belongings in a wheelbarrow or baby 
carriage over streets reduced to rubble. 

Throughout Europe young bodies have suffered, 
young minds have been poisoned. The battle for 
food, shelter, clothing, and health can be won. Can 
the battle against the bitter poison which has seeped 
into young minds be won? It must be won, for with- 
out it there can be no hope for peace now or in the 
future. Years of education with a core curriculum 
symbolized by “Cigarette for papa?” must be up- 
rooted. Can the sudden filling of empty stomachs 
do it alone? I think not. The educational problems 
must be solved, for, without their solution, all other 


solutions are futile. 
WALLACE R. KLINGER 


OnEonTA, N. Y. 





DISCIPLINE IN THE METHOD OF MORAL 
JUDGMENT: A COMMENT ON DR. 
GEISEL’S PAPER 


JOHN B. GEIsEv’s article on discipline (SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 29), is a stimulating discussion of 
a very important educational and social problem. But 
his brief treatment, in the view of this writer, misses 
one of the fundamental aspects of the whole question 
of discipline. He denies that discipline is action in 
conformity with mere external pressure and prefers 
to say that it is behavior which may have originated 
in external pressure, but nevertheless has become a 
part of the person and is now controlled from within. 
Discipline in his view is expressed through the orderly 
arrangement of acts and things in time and space and 
in logical sequence. In discussion, for example, it is 
withholding one’s ideas until another has finished what 
he has to say. In society at large, it is living by 
laws, rules, and regulations which are instruments for 
ordering the behavior of individuals in the interest of 


the group. All these elements of discipline are so 


commonly accepted that few will wish to take issue 
with Dr. Geisel at these points. 
writer does not care to do so. 
The problem of discipline should be conceived, how- 
ever, not in the abstract, but in terms of the par- 
ticular social conditions which give rise to it. 


Certainly the present 


Now a 


society in which the common rules and ways of acting 
are large in proportion to the variable rules and 
modes of behavior, as in illiterate societies, has no 
serious problem of discipline. The uniformity of the 
group culture generates discipline. Individuals feel 
themselves so much a part of the group that devi- 
ations of behavior rarely occur. The young as well 
as the adults know what is expected of them, for there 
are few alternatives to the universal patterns of be- 
havior laid down in the culture. In such a society 
only informal instruction is needed to educate the 
immature in the ways of group discipline. 

When the common social orientation of a people 
becomes confused and uncertain, however, they lose 
their sense of direction, and the dependability of their 
social-moral judgments becomes doubtful. The weight 
of evidence from extensive studies bears out the con- 
clusion that American society lacks sufficient common 
social orientation to stabilize the individual in mat- 
ters of social judgment. We feel the problem of dis- 
cipline in our society precisely because there are so 
many alternative ways of behaving and so many 
alternative moral pressures that members of the so- 
ciety, both young and old, frequently do not know 
what they should do. 

To limit the conception of discipline to bringing up 
the young in the accepted ways of the group, when 
these ways are overlaid with confusion and conflict or 
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when they themselves are matters of controversy, re- 
flects failure to see the heart of the problem of dis- 
cipline in these times. What is needed is clear recog- 
nition that the present lack of discipline in adults as 
well as in youth is due not to the failure to instruct 
the young in matters of social orderliness, even if such 
instruction is in need of improvement, but rather to 
the fact that the very standards by which we order 
our social existence are themselves no longer com- 
monly understood and accepted. In short, the social- 
moral content of education is itself controversial. 

There is of course wide acceptance of such prin- 
ciples as honesty, truthfulness, co-operativeness, and 
fair play. But even these are not wholly above con- 
troversy. What it means to be honest, truthful, or co- 
operative in a concrete case is often relative to the 
social perspectives of the individual concerned. There 
is an apparent recognition of this point in Dr. Geisel’s 
analysis when he points out that not all rules and 
regulations are for the common good. His failure to 
exploit this point reveals the weakness of his ap- 
proach to the problem of discipline. 

In this view of the matter, discipline must be con- 
ceived more and more in terms of discipline in a 
method of resolving social conflicts—a method of re- 
constructing the social-moral bases of our behavior, 
of coming to common agreement upon matters of 
social policy and action.! A measure of the discipline 
of a people in a highly dynamie culture such as ours 
is found in their capacity to come to common agree- 
ments about social issues and personal differences. 
Discipline in ways of thinking about issues involving 
deep cleavages of interests and social values must be 
built into youth and adults, if modern society is to 
be maintained in a state of dynamic equilibrium and 
the individual is to know how to order his life in 
keeping with the common good. This does not deny 
the existence of some common social values and modes 
of conduct, nor does it rule out procedures, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Geisel, for building these cultural ele- 
ments into personal structures. But it does claim that 
a conception of education for personal and social dis- 
cipline which depends entirely, or even largely, upon 
instruction in common ways of behaving is not suffi- 
cient for modern society and, if pursued alone, may 
even accentuate the problem of discipline. 

The substance of my remarks may be put succinetly. 
Character is culturally built. Discipline is a quality 
of character. Therefore discipline is a cultural prod- 
uct. If the culture itself lacks fundamental order, 
then discipline cannot be attained through mere in- 


1 For an extended treatment of this position see ‘‘The 
Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Democratic So- 
clety,’? 28th Yearbook, National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. 
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struction in the common modes of conduct, but must 
be sought through an intellectual method capable of 
dealing with fundamental social-moral questions. Dis- 
cipline in such a method is, in the view of this writer, 
absolutely indispensable to a free people. 

B. OTHANEL SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


COMMENTS ON “TEACHER TRAINING FOR 
SUCCESSFUL COMMUNITY LIVING” 


Louis Tay.or’s article, ScHooL ANpD Sociery, 
August 18, 1945, is so practical that I required all 
members of the methods classes to read it and discuss 
it in class. The need that Mr. Taylor ealls to our 
attention cannot be left to textbook teaching; what 
he wants should be provided by any supervisor of 
student teaching. I should like to give a short ac- 
count of what we try to do about this in.a town 
with the largest Spanish colony in the United States. 

Teachers in training get so much theory that, unless 
some practical field experiences can be given, it has 
little meaning. Last year we asked the director of 
the Children’s Home if she thought her children would 
like to have our students tell them stories once a 
week. She seemed to be glad to have us do this. At 
first the students grumbled and growled about how 
much they had to do, but by the end of the third 
week I heard them asking in class: “Did you tell 
stories last week? How is Jimmy, does he still have 
a cold?” “Did anyone get a billfold for Don?” Our 
students had been divided into groups of two; one 
told stories to the older group and the other to the 
younger children, and this worked out in such a way 
that a student told stories only once a month. By 
the end of the term they had become so interested in 
those children and their problems that they asked the 
director’s permission to give a Christmas party for 
them. What they thought was going to be a task 
developed into a joy and privilege. It showed them 
that teachers must work with the community agencies 
if education is to extend beyond the school door. 

We have provided Girl Scout leaders, sponsors for 
the Teen-Can-Teen, worked with children from the 
social-welfare agency, the private schools, and some 
publie schools in our reading clinic, where our own 
students carry on all the work. This summer, during 
one of the summer workshops of the Girl Reserves, 
when the director called for two of our students to 
take over the work in practical arts, two of them 
answered the call. They were very proud of the 
checks they received but still more of all the thank- 
you letters from the director. Right now club leaders 
are being asked for in the various settlement houses 
throughout the city. In most instances this work is 
on a voluntary basis. 
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Last year our students sponsored clubs at the Chil- 
dren’s Home—a sewing club, a garden club, and a 
woodwork club. This year one of our student teach- 
ers will conduct a “Sing” once a week at the Home, 
another will supervise folk dancing once a week and 
still another will organize games on the playground, 
teaching the older children how to do the same, so 
that they can carry on when she is not there. 

These are just a few of the ways in which we have 
tried to have our students know this community, dis- 
cover its needs, acquaint them with its traditions, 
habits, and ways of doing things, and set them to 
thinking about how they might be constructive work- 


ers in it. 
Miuprep D. Bascock 


TAMPA UNIVERSITY, 
TAMPA, FLA. 


NOT MARKS, JUST LETTERS 
Gosu! That letter by Karl C. Pratt, ScHooL AND 
Socrery, November 17, was a challenge! Twelve years 
ago, a superintendent whom I knew gave to his teach- 
ers just such a message: No more marks. Out to the 
ashean with this rubbish! Each teacher should write 
parents at stated intervals a cordial note, saying just 


how, ete., ete. 


Boo ee 6 6: » 
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One teacher gathered her records for 38 children 
and secluded herself with pen and paper. After two 
hours one letter was done, and a headache coming on. 
Next morning, the one letter was put into the waste- 
basket. It just didn’t suit. 

Grapevine information showed that this teacher was 
one of many. The few letters that did get out caused 
such comment that “Never again!” was the adopted 
motto. 

This big idea shook down the house; but died as 
quiet as a mouse! 

ERNEST COBB 

NEWTON UPPER FALLS, Mass. 


WHEN HOMER NODS 
From “General Education in a Free Society,” Re- 
port of the Harvard Committee, 1945, p. 151: 


The simple observation that weights tied to the end 
of a certain length of string oscillate with the same period 
no matter what the weight or what the amplitude of swing 


* demonstrates better than any quantity of verbal explana- 


tion the genuine meaning of order in nature. (Italics 


mine). 
AUBREY J. KEMPNER 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BOULDER 





RECENT TRENDS IN STATE AND LOCAL 
FINANCE IN THE SOUTH 


Southern State and Local Finance Trends and the 
War. By James W. Martin. Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press; University of Kentucky Press. Pp. 106. 
50 cents. 

THs interesting and valuable study is a joint ven- 
ture of the Institute of Research and Training in the 
Social Sciences, Vanderbilt University, and the Bu- 
reau of Business Research, University of Kentucky. 
The monograph analyzes data regarding state and 
local finances centering on 14 southern states. The 
study begins with the year 1922 and continues through 
the latest data available. 

Five chapters are given to the study. 
expenditures, intergovernmental fiscal relations, debt, 
and fiseal administration are considered in order. 
Fifteen pages of data in tabular form and a short 
diseussion of the reliability of the data used follow 
the general presentation. 

Many changes have taken place in the sources and 
the amount of revenue secured in the southern states, 
1920-1945, although no change could be considered 
Probably the most noticeable of these 


Revenues, 


startling. 


changes was the decrease in the relative importance 
of the general-property tax as a source of state 


revenue. Nine reasons are cited for this decline. 
There was an absolute increase in the amount of local 
revenue secured from the general-property tax, 1922- 
1932; but on the whole a slight per-capita decline was 
experienced during the decade of the 1930’s. 

The author next considers briefly the trends in tax 
collections from such sources as the motor-vehicle and 
related taxes, death and income taxes, the various 
sales taxes, severance and alcoholic-beverage taxes, 
and pay-roll taxes, which may or may not be con- 
sidered as a tax, preferably not. The chapter con- 
cludes with a brief analysis of changes in tax ad- 
ministration during the period under study. 

In Chapter II state and local expenditures are con- 
sidered. Here we learn that the total cost-payments 
of the states increased, 1932-1941, more than 115 per 
cent, while for local governments the increase was 7.3 
per cent. Expenditures for public-welfare assistance 
increased greatly during the decade, while those for 
publie schools declined rapidly, then rose slowly, but 
in 1940 were three per cent below 1930. Highway 
expenditures declined, city expenditures were mixed. 
Great increases in expenditures were experienced in 
communities where there were large defense activities. 
Data for county and other local-government expendi- 
tures are meagre, but those available show a slight 
decline. 
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As to intergovernmental fiscal relations, we learn 
that from 1923 to 1930 the southern states received 
greater per-capita aid from the Federal government 
than did the states as a whole. Since 1930, with the 
exception of two of the richest states, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma, the reverse has been true. The increase 
in state aid to local units of government is largely 
accounted for by the assumption, on the part of the 
state, of locally created debts, particularly for the 
construction of highways. The states have also in- 
creased their aid to education. 

As to changes in the state and local debt situations, 
trends in the South followed the general pattern of 
the nation. There was an increase in both state and 
local debts, 1922-1932; an increase in the state debt, 
1932-1940; and a decline in the local debt. Both 
state and loeal debts have declined since 1941. Again 
the counties showed the greatest decline, 11 per cent, 
1942-1943. 

To the reviewer the most important chapter of this 
monograph is the one dealing with changes in fiscal 
Much improvement has been made 
in this field by the southern states since World War I, 
but efficiency in fiscal administration falls far short 
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of what the citizen may rightfully expect. State and 
local budgeting remains largely an art still to be 
achieved. Much of public expenditures does not ap- 
pear in the budget. More pressure must be brought 
to bear on administrators of public funds to improve 
fiscal administration. Is it too much of a digression 
or too Utopian to suggest the possibility that ad- 
ministrators might be assisted in preparing budgets, 
keeping accounts, and administering funds by a dis- 
interested group of men qualified by experience and 
training to do this kind of work? Independent audit- 
ing should be done annually, if not semiannually, as is 
done by many privately conducted corporations. 

Facts show that public officials are no more honest 
in handling funds than are private officials. Does not 
the urge necessary to improved public administration 
lie in this field? 

The monograph, while lacking in data, which is no 
fault of the author, is a contribution to improved 
public finance. Let us have more of them in other 


fields. of public activities. 0. C. AuL? 


PROFESSOR OF RURAL ECONOMICS, 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








PROFESSIONAL WOMEN AND THE WAR 


In the summer of 1943, the National Board of Pi 
Lambda Theta,? aware that many professional women 
in the United States had been asking themselves since 
December, 1941, what their duty was in a world at 
war, initiated a study of the status of its members 
and their contributions to the war, against the back- 
ground of their status before the United States entered 
the war. Beeause such a study might contribute valu- 
able information relating to the teaching profession, 
the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation decided to participate in the project. The aims 
of the study were to provide (1) a general picture of 
 } the personal and professional status of a body of pro- 



























1A national association for women in education with 
undergraduate and graduate members. Membership selec- 
tion has as a basic common factor, successful achieve- 
ment in college courses in education. Desirable social and 
personal qualities are also considered. Member groups 
are in 38 colleges and universities. Purposes of the or- 
ganization are: to foster professional spirit and to seek 
and maintain the highest standards of scholarship and 
professional preparation, especially among women ; to work 
actively to further the cause of democratic education; to 
co-operate in the solution of problems which interpene- 
trate various fields of knowledge; to encourage intercul- 
stural understanding; to strive for a clear understanding 
of local, state, national, and international problems and 
to stimulate active participation in their solution; to 
develop a professional fellowship among women in edu- 
‘ation; to encourage graduate work and to stimulate re- 
Search in accordance with these purposes. 

















fessional women after two years of war, (2) a brief 
analysis of some of the changes in status since the 
United States entered the war, and (3) a summary 
of war contributions. It is at the request of the 
National Board of Pi Lambda Theta that this sum- 
mary of the study is made. 

The study is based upon replies to a four-page ques- 
tionnaire mailed to 5,871 active members and to a 
sample of 3,600 inactive members of Pi Lambda Theta 
in December, 1943. Almost 50 per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires were returned (52.2 per cent active; 41.4 
per cent inactive), an unusually high response for 
even this highly selected group of professional women. 

Answers to the questionnaire showed that the very 
large majority of the respondents were in educational 
work both in 1941 and 1943, but enough of the women 
had gone into other paths of activity to provide some 
contrast with the teaching group. 

The 4,387 who answered the questionnaire, “Pro- 
fessional Women and the War,” live and work in 
every state of the Union although more than 80 per 
cent are in the Middle East, Middle States, and the 
West. Fewer than 10 per cent are in rural communi- 
ties; more than 40 per cent are in cities of over 100,- 
000 population. Although there was much moving 
from state to state from 1941-43, there was little 
change in regional distribution. The only gain of 
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significance was in the Southeast, partially due to the 
efforts of wives to be with their husbands in military 
posts. 

Personal Status. The median age of the respond- 
ents was 39 years, five years higher than the median 
age of employed professional and semiprofessional 
women workers in the United States. Approximately 
two thirds of the group were single. Of the third 
that were or had been married, more than half were 
childless; some six or seven per cent were widowed, 
separated, or divorced. For the 676 mothers report- 
ing, the ratio of mothers to children was 1.00 to 1.65. 

About 42 per cent of those gainfully occupied were 
supporting dependents, partially or wholly. Three 
out of four women who reported dependents were 
supporting adults, probably parents. Over 50 per 
cent of the respondents between 45 and 54 years of 
age were supporting dependents. 

Some two thirds of these women were maintaining 
or helping maintain a home, about 15 per cent were 
rooming and boarding, and 15 per cent had other ar- 
rangements, such as living with parents. 

What had the war done to personal status by 1943? 
The greatest change is in the number of the group 
married. Six per cent more of the respondents were 
married in 1943 than in 1941. Figures were not col- 
lected on all the children in 1943 but one out of eight 
of the 286 respondents married after December 1, 
1941, had borne a child within the two-year interval. 

Dependency showed very little change during the 
two years either in the per cent reporting dependents 
or the average load of dependency. Such change as 
there was showed less dependency. Living arrange- 
ments stayed about the same, except for the reduction 
in the number of respondents living at home. These 
reductions were chiefly student members who had 
entered other classifications between 1941-43. This 
meant that the numbers maintaining a home alone 
or who were maintained by a husband increased. 

Professional Status. In 1941, sixty-one per cent of 
all respondents and 70 per cent of those gainfully 
employed held graduate degrees, a proportion four 
times larger than in a group of about 200,000 city- 
school teachers studied in 1939. Professional study 
other than education was reported by nearly 20 per 
cent of the entire group. Two thirds of the group 
employed in education had taken courses during the 
two-year period, 1941-43. Nearly three fourths of 
the respondents were educators; about 13 per cent 
were employed in fields other than education; about 
16 per cent were not gainfully employed. 

Of those working in education nearly a third as 
many were administrative or supervisory officers as 
were classroom teachers or professors. They thus 
represented to a large degree women who were hold- 
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ing places of leadership in policy-making positions in 
the field of education. 

In the fields of employment other than education, 
the 12 per cent so engaged reported a larger number 
in professional or official positions than were work- 
ing under direction without responsibility for the work 
of others. 

In 1943, the picture had changed considerably. 
Almost 85 per cent as opposed to 79 per cent were 
employed in 1943 as against 1941. Students who 
finished school and went to work chiefly accounted for 
this shift. Part-time employment was reduced and 


full-time employment increased. In December, 1941, ‘ 
only one half of one per cent of the respondents were | 


in defense work; by December, 1943, almost 6 per | 


cent were in war jobs. These war workers came 


rather evenly distributed from among the occupational |~ 


classifications of 1941. 


There was a slight increase in the percentage em- | 


ployed in education, particularly in administrative i 


positions. 


In fields other than education there was a | 


4-per-cent increase in the number of respondents in |~ 


executive, professional, or minor official positions. 


Thus we see that this group of professional women f 
was able to answer the need for leadership in war- [7 


time. 
Economic Status. 


The employed respondents in 


this group were receiving higher salaries than were | 


typical of employed women in general. 
median earnings per respondent were $2,197. In 1943, 
they were $2,461, an increase of 12 per cent, but not 
a sufficient increase to offset the higher cost of living. 
Yet this represents about $400 more than the average 
salary for all employed workers, men and women, in 
1943, outside the fields of agriculture and govern- 
ment. 


In 1941, the | 


Since women’s wages are generally lower than [7 
men’s, the national average for employed women must [7 


have been lower than the average for the groups [ 


combined. Their income was higher, too, than the 


estimated average salary for the school year, 1942-43, F 
for teachers, principals, and supervisors of $1,550 for F 


the country as a whole and $2,173 for city-school 
systems. Therefore, the respondents enjoyed a favor- 


able economie status as compared to other educators, : 


probably because of the relative maturity and high 


level of professional training of the group. The 


median earned incomes were found to rise with each § 


level of preparation above the bachelor’s degree, and 
to rise with each ten-year level of experience. Other 
factors which help account for the favorable economic 
standing of this group were, no doubt, the high per- 
centage in regions where incomes are above the na- 
tional average, the number working in cities, and the 
high proportion in administrative and supervisory 
positions. 
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War Service. The great majority of the respond- 
ents not only stayed by their jobs in education from 
1941-42, and reported their satisfaction in so doing, 
but also they have found time for carrying a full 
share of responsibility for community war services. 

The almost 6 per cent of the respondents who went 
into full-time war work between 1941 and 1943 for 
the most part were civilian employees of the Federal 
government, employees in war jobs in industry, 
officers in military services, enlisted women in mili- 
tary services, and Red Cross employees, in that order 
as far as numbers entering were concerned. It was 
interesting to note from their replies, that most of 
them were carrying over into the war effort their 
professional skills. 

Of the respondents not giving full time to war work, 
more than half helped with registering and rationing. 
They took first-aid courses, sold war bonds, collected 
for the Red Cross, helped with civilian defense, worked 
for the USO, knitted, and did countless other com- 
munity war jobs. They have used their professional 
skills too. From 1941-1943, one in five made speeches 
in support of war programs; one in five wrote articles 
or other publicity materials; one in five taught war- 
training courses to civilians; one in ten taught pre- 
induction or postinduction courses for members of the 
armed services; one in three worked on the prepara- 
tion of curriculum materials required by war condi- 
tions. 

The respondents have filled positions of leadership 
as chairmen of committees concerned with war work 
and postwar plans and as members of committees 
in their localities, in their states, and even nationally. 
They have been concerned with day care of working 
mothers, youth services and all programs paying 
special attention to problems growing out of dis- 
organized homes. Not many respondents could esti- 
mate the number of hours of service rendered in vol- 
unteer war-service activities, but enough estimates 
were returned for it to be safe to say that the ad- 
ministrative workers in the field of edueation had 
served an average of nearly four hours a week for 
the entire period. 

Both the full-time war workers and the other re- 
spondents reported by large majorities the belief that 


Research... 
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they had made sound choices of their fields of service 
for the duration of the war. Fewer than 2 per cent 
of those who stayed in education and barely 4 per cent 
of those in war jobs expressed regret at the decision 
made. Half of those in education felt that the chal- 
lenge in their work had increased between 1941 and 
1943. Teachers especially were seeing, as never be- 
fore, the need of understanding home conditions and 
helping young people to overcome the handicap of 
poor home and community environments. Also they 
were seeing the need of developing understandings 
and loyalties that can cross national, social, and lan- 
guage barriers. 

Postwar Status. What does this highly selected, 
professional group expect to do in the postwar era? 
When they answered the questionnaire in 1943, 15 per 
cent of all those then employed proposed to stop work 
and become full-time housewives. Of the war work- 
ers a third expected to establish homes. When all the 
respondents are considered, employed and unemployed 
in December, 1943, it appears that about one fourth 
expect to be full-time homemakers and about three 
fourths expect to be gainfully employed either full 
or part time. Of the latter group, nine tenths hope 
to be employed in education. 

This study has shown that a group of highly edu- 
cated, well-established professional women, many of 
them in positions of administrative responsibility and 
with economic resources above the average, has stayed 
remarkably stable under the impact of the war as to 
personal, professional, and economie statuses. Such 
changes as were found were fairly well in line with 
their preparation and abilities and with the national 
economie picture. The investment in their education 
was paying itself out during this war period in com- 
munity services and leadership directly related to the 
war effort and postwar planning. 

The great opportunity for the future is for them to 
intensify the same devotion and skilled service, to 
meet the needs of peace, that they provided so gener- 
ously to meet the needs of war. 

M. Eunice HiLtTon 

DEAN OF WOMEN, AND 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





RETENTION OF SKILLS ACQUIRED IN 
DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
PROGRAMS! 

How much of the skill gained by special training 
‘Tn the preparation of the present study, the author 
acknowledges with sincere appreciation the consulting ser- 


vices of Dr. W. V. Kaulfers, Stanford University, author 
of ‘Modern Languages for Modern Schools.’ 


in reading do students retain after they leave develop- 
mental reading courses? 

If data obtained from rechecks on 50 pupils en- 
rolled in the 9th, 10th, and 11th grades of the Menlo 
School and Junior College during the school year, 
1944-1945, are at all typical, the answer to this ques- 
tion is a strong indorsement for developmental read- 
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ing programs. Tables I and II show that students 
who benefit by special training in reading either hold 
their new levels of accomplishment or continue to im- 
prove. Table I gives the percentile scores of three 
representative high-, median-, and low-ranking stu- 
dents on entering the reading laboratory, their per- 
centile scores on leaving, and their percentile scores 
on retests given after an interval of three to ten 
months. 
TABLE I 
Case Recorps OF THREE REPRESENTATIVE STUDENTS 
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Percentiles 
Percentiles Percentiles on retest 
on original on leaving after time- 
test. (Trax- (Traxler, lapse* 
ler, 7-10, 10-12, (Traxler, 
Form 1)? Form A) 10-12 
Form B) 
o asaeZ eo as ae o ae we 
~— + E #o ~ — g ~o ~~ g ¥o 
8 659 O86 SB 69 69 @ 66 66 
Se HO ADR Re ABO HR Me HO ADR 
Highest 
student .. 59 89 83 100 89 100 93 93 97 
Median 
student .. 11 64 43 99 63 97 80 91 92 
Lowest 
student .. 19 17 18 65 84 78 oT Ti 
* Time-lapse since leaving the developmental reading pro- 
gram: 
Highest student 7 months 
Median student 3.5 months 
Lowest student 6 months 
Comparable data for the entire group of 50 stu- 
dents are shown in Table II. 
TABLE II 
PERCENTILE MEDIANS FOR 50 NINTH,- TENTH,- AND 
ELEVENTH-GRADE PUPILS 
: to 
er Sou 4 
A sah. Ser » 9 
ahem SER. saeg 8. 
S24 gate iq Sate 8a a 
ax ong pO ytd” ae ae) 
Sea oakma Seca fe 2 
Mee e2eS .6 eee oy, a ®@ 
iq © eSnakoO Crh = h& 2 SS 
Ome Beka Bas GOL On 
ee 13 78 93 + +15 
Total Comp. . 52 60 62 +10 + 2 
Total Score .. 34 8 93 + 6 





* Average time-lapse, five months. 


Although the number of eases reported in this study 
is not sufficient to warrant definitive conclusions, the 
unidirectional trend reflected in the data would seem 
to justify the following observations: 


1. Speed of comprehension can be built rapidly in a 
relatively short time. 

2. When reading power is once acquired and recognized 
as important by the student himself, it tends either to 
remain at its higher level or to increase. This increase 
probably depends upon the extent to which the new read- 


ing skills have been developed to the point of automatic 


2 Traxler High School Reading Tests. Public School 


Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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application or unconscious habit during the training 
period.’ 

The fact that the gains reported in Tables I and IT 
are not statistical illusions but represent actual growth 
and improvement is substantiated by teacher and 
pupil evaluations of achievement in courses requiring 
the application of reading skills subsequent to the 
termination of work in the developmental reading 
program. At the time of the retest, teacher judg- 
ments were obtained for all students on the following 


ten points: 


1. The quantity and quality of their work. 
2. Their depth of insight in reading. 
3. Their use of reading for worthy and significant 


purposes. 
4. Their choices of literature and reading materials. 


5. Their understanding and grasp of key ideas in 
reading. 

6. Their retention of material read. 

7. Their use of vocabulary, orally and in writing. 

8. Their participation in class activities. 

9. Their attitude and interest in reading. 

10. Their ability to locate and organize data.4 

Since space does not allow of a complete diagnostic 
report on fifty individual students, the following 


teacher evaluations have been selected at random: 


came up rapidly. Tried harder. Participated 
more widely in class discussions, bringing in items from 
reading. Grade improving. 

read much more. Became more systematic. Has 
improved in all respects. Grade has risen from a C to 
a B. 








has improved noticeably in quality and quantity 
of work. 





has become much more enthusiastic about all 
phases of reading. 

—— has made a noticeable change. Hands in more 
book cards. Quality and quantity improved. 
benefited greatly. Works more evenly, under- 
stands more. Insight into materials has developed. 
increased in every way. Very definite improve 
ment in self-confidence and self-assurance. Both quan- 
tity and quality of work improved consistently after his 
work in the reading laboratory. 


That the students themselves felt the value of the 
work in developmental reading is revealed in such un- 
solicited comments as: 


3 For a concrete description of the Menlo program in 
developmental reading, see W. V. Kaulfers, et al., ‘‘ For- 
eign Languages and Cultures in American Education,’’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1942; pp. 241-242; 
W. V. Kaulfers, ‘‘Modern Languages for Modern 
Schools,’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942, Chap- 
ter IV, pp. 108-144; Thornton C. Blayne, ‘‘ Reading Cen- 
ter Implements Guidance,’’ California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, 20: 5, May, 1945, 288-292; 
‘<Building Comprehension in Silent Reading,’’ The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, Vol. 29: 4, April, 1945, pp. 270- 
276. (The latter article describes reading program 1 
Spanish). 

4 Adapted from Burkart, Kathryn, ‘‘An Analysis of 
Reading Abilities,’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
38: 6, February, 1945, p. 436. 
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rea, Pie ogee ra 


Last night I was able to read a complete book. I see 
now where the work has really helped me, 

I hope I ean take more of this work. I have never 
been able to really enjoy reading before. 

—— was telling me about the reading program. I 
want to take a Navy exam this summer and wonder if I 
can get some work in reading so as to make a better 
showing. 

—— tells me that the work in the Reading Lab helped 
him pass his university aptitude test much higher than 
he would otherwise. Can I take some work too, since I 
want to take my exam this summer. 


The last two comments are perhaps the most sig- 
nificant. They show that the work in developmental 
reading is being recommended by the students them- 
selves. Perhaps the final test of the value of any 
educational offering is the extent to which young 
people themselves become its most convincing sales- 
men. They, after all, are presumably the benefi- 


ciaries. 
THORNTON C. BLAYNE 


MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
MENLO PARK, CALIF. 
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Beary, WILLARD W., AND Associates. Education for 

Action—Selected Articles from Indian Education, 1936- 
43. Pp. 347. U.S. Indian Service. 1944. $2.00. 
May be obtained from the Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kans. 
The author, who is the director of education for the Office 
of Indian Affairs, gives a history of his administration and 
the efforts to simplify the complicated task of conducting 
860 Indian schools, mainly rural, scattered from Alaska to 
Florida, and to apply to them a common philosophy of edu- 
cation, involving the improvement of living standards in 
the native environment and a better understanding by 
white men who seek “adventure and profit in continued 
intercourse with natives.” The book, which was authorized 
by Congress and published in 1944, reached the editor’s 
desk, January 3. 





Haut, JAMES A., AND PRUDENCE Bostwick. The Veteran 
Comes to the Denver Public Schools. Pp. viii+54. 
Denver Publie Schools. 1945. 

A study of the needs and interests of veterans and a state- 
ment of the vocational and educational programs available 
in the Denver schools. 

© 

Houtey, LYLE W., AND Mary S. KAIsER. Denver—Qucen 
of Mountain and Plain. Pp. xi+101. Illustrated. 


Denver Publie Schools. 1945. 
Revised for the use of pupils in the Denver junior high 
schools from “A Short History of Denver,” prepared by the 
Colorado Writers’ Program, WPA. 


® 
‘‘La Coopération Intellectuelle Internationale.’’ Bulletin 
of the Institut International de Coopération Intellee- 
tuelle. 2 Rue de Montpensier, Paris (ler). Pp, 132. 
1945, 40 fr. francais. 
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Law Enforcement—A Profession for Peace. Pp. 47. 

Western Personnel Service, 30 North Raymond Avenue, 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 1945. 50¢. 
An occupational brief setting forth the necessary qualifi- 
cations, the heavy responsibilities, and the supreme im- 
portance of law-enforcement officers. The brochure pre- 
sents the rigors, not the glamor, of the police service. 


LyYND, HELEN MERRELL. Field Work in College Educa- 
tion. Sarah Lawrence College Publications, No. 5. 
Pp. xi+302. Columbia University Press. 1945. $2.75. 
The field work of Sarah Lawrence College, including “sys- 
tematic observation, participation, and research carried on 
outside the college,’”’ is taken as a basis for the presenta- 
tion of what field work in postwar liberal education may 
mean for student-community relationships. Well indexed. 


Much to Do about Safety. Pp. 48. Illustrated. WNa- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6. 1945. 50¢. 

A manual for use in elementary schools, prescribing ways 
of teaching children how to protect themselves and others 
from accident. 

° 

Poor, RuSSELL 8S. Research Organizations in Educational 
Institutions. Pp. 16. Published by the office of the 
secretary-treasurer of the Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools, Roger P. McCutcheon, Tu- 
lane University. 1945. 

+ 

REAVIS, WILLIAM C. (Editor). ‘‘Forthecoming Develop- 
ments in American Education.’’ Proceedings of the 
14th Annual Conference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools. Vol. VIII. Pp. vi+190. 
University of Chicago Press. 1945. $2.00. 

A collection of 15 addresses of speakers at the morning 
sessions of the conference. 
* 


Safer Home Living. Pp. 48. Illustrated. National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
1945. 50¢. 

A handbook for home-economiecs teachers, describing how 
to incorporate into the home-economics course a unit of 
safety in the home. 

Student Safety Activities. Pp. 43. Illustrated. Na- 
tional Safety Council. 1945. 

A handbook on student safety organizations, their activi- 
ties, and function in the community, for the use of teachers 
and pupils in secondary schools. 


WiTticu, W. A. (Editor). Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Visual Education Institute, University of Wis- 
consin Summer Session, 1945. Pp. 114. May be ob- 
tained from the editor, 1204 West Johnson Street, 
Madison 6, Wis. $1.50. 

Answers questions as to classroom materials for visual 
education and recommends ways of using equipment. 
* 


YANG, CHING-KUN. Meet the United States—Handbook 

for Foreign Students in the United States. Institute 
of International Education Bulletin No. 2, Series No. 
26. Pp. vii+184. Illustrated. Published by the 
institute in co-operation with the Department of State. 
1945. 50¢. 
Originally written by Dr. Yang, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Washington, in Chinese for the benefit 
of his fellow countrymen, this informative book, touching 
all phases of American life, has been translated into En- 
glish by the author with slight changes for the use of all 
foreign students in the United States. In the Foreword, 
Stephen Duggan says, “This is a remarkable book.” 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











“The Supreme Authority” 








TERS 
PN ATIONA 













Classroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 

of education.” 



































Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 




















SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


By DR. EDWARD G. OLSEN and OTHERS 


A steadily increasing interest in community study has aroused a 
definite need for a practical book in this field. SCHOOL AND 


COMMUNITY is that book: 





BECAUSE School and Community is the first book to treat comprehensively 
all phases of the community and school—techniques, community analysis, ad- 
ministrative problems, and the entire basic philosophy of the movement; 


BECAUSE School and Community is a “how-to-do-it” book with helpful sug- 
gestions and practical solutions to problems; 


BECAUSE School and Community can be used in all subject fields—English, 
Home Economics, Business Education, Social Studies, etc. 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPY TODAY! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 










College List, $3.75 
































